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This bocklest explores the advantages and drawbacks in 
the eipl^n^ent pf artists ^s teachers at all educational levels. 
Ontil recently, arts professionals did not want to hinder their 
creative vork by ed^nf ining^theiselves to the plate and tiie of a 
school^situation. Schools generally sought tc hire those « ha van ted 
education as a career. In 1969 the Haticnal Eudcvaent for the Arts 
and the O.s. Office of Education (OSOE) jointly .sponsored t&e 
Artist-Xn-Schools Program. Participants vere net required; to teach, 
but to shov students hov artists act as czeatorc in different i^ia. 
Other OSOE grants brought artists into the schools ard placed a heavy, 
esphasis on preparing the schoolis for the > artists ly requiring 
briefing vorkshops. Such proqrais have not been trouble^f ree« 
Placeient of artists in the schools as teachers can create siiple 
procedural problems or more complex adainistrativeprcbleis. Teachers 
■ay f eel th^reatened by the differences in artists* tenperai^t and " 
"educationkl perspectives. Western School for the Arts in fashington, 
O.C. illustrates the problems of a school specifically created for 
prof^sional artist-teachers. These ii^clude financial limitations, 
administrative indifferences, hasty planning, acd conflicts among 
various participants. A successful^ program requires ah . artist vho has 
a critical sense,, can analyze an artistic vork^ akd can communicate 
skills to children. An intuitive artist maj not aliays be able to 
discuss the reasons behind a crea^tive acjbioc« (Author/flfi) 
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• Employii^ Ardsts as Tcacjiers ' \ " \ 

use of profc^ioflM artists as feachers is not new. iCJedici sciilp- 
tors, Elizabethan actors, and other anists fronuandent times onward 
have laken^ on -apprentices apd^ISugfit them? particular crafts. In 
moiem times^ihe relationship is usually that of mentor and prot^. 
but^rpfessional artists have alsd^rucipated in ii^stitutiphalizededu: 
cation. Teaching the arts is relateji to practicing the arts, and this 
relationship l^s allowed anists tosupplement their incomes, particu- 
^larly when counting fame. . . - 

Althoughthe practice of hiving artists teach in schools is not new. 
until receiVtly it was far from common/SchooIs generally sought to 
hire only those who wamed^education as a career, thus maintaining 
a distinction betweeir-t«idiers and artists. Arts- professionals, in 
their turn, did not wish to confine themselvw to the place and tipie 
of a^chool situation and limit their own creative work. Th^ usually 
thought of education as either an avocation or as be'iri^ beneath, them. 
For example, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, while teaching - at 
Bowdoin College, vrtove to his sister. • / ' 

I do not believe that I was bom for such a lot. I have aimed higher than 
. this; and I canmn believe that^l my aspirations are to terminate in the 
. drudgery of a situation which gives tne no opportunity to distinguish w 
myself, and in point of worldly ^in does not even pay me fo^ my labor. 

In the early twentieth century, at the university level, arts faculty 
were typically teachers rather than practitioners, And,'outside of oc- 



casionar visits; 'arts professionals stayed away from elemeritary and 
i^ondary education altogether. 

The employment of artists as teachers has increased in recent times. 
vTimes of tight money have made the additional and steady incorne of 
teaching especially attractive to ardsts. Abundant opportunities for 
artists to work as teachers have been created through progragps and ac- 
tivities based on the premise that an art should be taught by those who 
. know the art best! In these progra'ms, individuals are employed b^ 
schools not because they have been trained to teach painting, stulo^ 
<ure, dance, acting, or playwriting, but because they are by profession 
painters* sculptors, dancers,^actors, or playwrights. In 1977, the Arts, 
Education, aVid Ameri9ans Panel in its report. Coming to Our S^s^^, 
recommended the participation of artists in education and that the 
teacher certification requirements for artists be waived. 

The practice of artists working as teachers has implications for the 
effectiveness of arts education ^nd f^r the preparation of arts educators. 
To teadi aaing, should pne hire Sir Laurence Olivier or someone sf)e- 
cifically trained to teach acting? This fastback explores tHe advantages 
^nd drawbacks in the employment of artists«as teachers at all educa- 
tional levels. ' - ' . / 



Artists in Elementary and Secqndary Schools ' 

T " - ' " ■■ " ' '■ ■■■ 

At was once a special(because infrequent) event for an anist to visit an 
elementary school classroom. Biit now'anists are coming more fre- 
quently and staying longeras a result of ificArtist-in-SchooIs Program 
i of the National Endowment for the Ans and similar programs. Be- 
Lcause these programs are well dpcumented, this section^ivill focus on 
them. ^ . • ' ' * 

The Ariist-in-SchooIs Pfbgram was initiated in' 1969 under the 
joint sponsorship of the National Endowment for the Ans and theU.S. 
Office of Education. Visual artists were placed in schoor residencies 
in six states. By the 1976-1977 fiscal year, there were Artist-in^SchooIs 
Programs in cachof lhe 50siatesas well asin five special jurisdictions 
(Guam, Samoa, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and khe District of 
Columbia). In .1976:1977 approximately 2,300 artists were employed 
in 7,800elemcniaryand secondary schools through this program. The 

v^jedalty areas have been expanded and, in addition to visual a^-is and 
crafts, they now include architeaure and environmental arts, poetry, 
dance, (ilm and video, folk^an, theater, and music. ' ! 

In the Anisi-in-Schools Pro^m, state an councils apply tOvthe 
National Endowment for the Arts for fun<Jsi[to.be matched at the state 
level ) for one or more program subject areas. Once the state arts council 
receives a grant, it selects interested'schools and selecisan artist (chosen 
by a panel of^staie and local people) for approval by each individual 
school. Tfie artist residencies*Sn range from several weeks to a full 

'school year. ^ , . 



** The liferaturejor the Artist-in-Schools Program states that xhe^ 
program's" purposes are to 1) enhance children's powers of perception 
and their abilities to express themselves and communicate creatively 
by using tools and skills they, would not otherwise develop, and 2) pro- 
vide an opportunity for Artists to function in schools and communi- 
Mes in a -manner and under circumstances conducive to their own ar- 
tistic dexelopnient, * * / 

Actually, the artists. thQugh they may teach, areyrot really asked te 
function as teachers. They are to serve as artists within' an ideational 
environment. This allows the students to see artists as working artists 
and as friends rather, than as taskmasters. ^ ' ■ - 

Other programs have been developed that are related toorsimilartp* 
the National Endowment's Artist-in-Schools Program. Th^ Teachers 
and Wrfters Collaborated (TW^C) was designed to send writers and 
teachers into New York City elementary schools: From his experience 
with this project in teaching children, poet Kenneth Koch wrote a « 
book called Wishes, Lies, and Dreams, Treasure Hunts AssoRgiates in. ' 
Wiscasset, Maine, originally funded by a Title IIJ £S£A grant but no^ 
funded cfirectly from school budgets, sends 1 1 artists to schools, among 

. them a folksinger, a weaver, a spinner^ a historian, a photographer and 
printmaker, painter, actors, and puppeteers. These artists have spent 
between lO and 15% of their time working in schiols. ijie Artist-in- 
Residence Program in Philadelphia provides studio space in a public 
school for a local artist to work while maintaining an openi-door 
policy iox students. In the Artist-ar-^Vork Program in Philadelphia. 

. children see an artist paint the portrait of a student during an assembly ' 
program. 

Project IMPACT, funded under the. Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act. U.S. Office of Education (1971-1972), brought artistsinto 
classrooms and placed a heavy emphasis on getting the schools ready 
for the artists. Workshop b^efings were held for teachers who were 
encouraged to observe classes and" even participate themselves. The 
" Young Composer's Project^ later known as the Composers in Public 
Schools Program, was funded by a grant from the Ford Foundation 
(1939-1968) and administered .by the National Music Council. The 
threefold goal of the project was 1) to have comjSosers write for specific 



performing group*; 2) ig have stiAlents share in the creation of new 
' compositions; and 3) ^ expand the repertoire of secondary music pro- 
grams. An extension of the project was the.Contemporary Music Pro- 
ject for Creativity in Music Education, funded by the Ford Foundation 
and administered by the Music Educators National Conference from 
1963 to 1973, In one program under this projcct,.13 professional musi- . 
cians were in residence in communities where their responsibilities 
" were to serve cultural interests and encourage cooperation and innova- 
tion among artistic, civic, and, education institutions in the com- 
munities, ' 

The utilization of professional artists as teachers varies from pro- 
gram to program and from state to' state. They may work in two .or 
three schools in a single district or in jusuone school. They ma^- teach 
entire classes, visit or perform for a portion of a class, or work a^ their 
profe^ion while thcstudents either observe or utilize the artists' work. 

In most schools the approach has been for the artist to work within 
the traditional curriculum. But there are also special schools for the 
arts in which the faculty are mostly professional artists: New York 
(City) School of Music and Art; New York (City) High School of Per- 
forming Arts; Newark (New Jersey) Arts High School; the Education 
Centerfor the Arts (New Haven, Connecticut): New'Orleans Center for 
the Creative Ans; /Riverside Center for ^he Arts (Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania); Alabama High School for the Fine Arts (Birrningham); and 
NorthrCarolina Schoojof the Arts (Winston-Salem)! Western High 
School in Washingtonru:i6r,^a^ converted from an academic high 
school to a school for the arts irJsI^74, under the superintendency of 
Barbara Sizemore, The goals of this\^ool are to provide students who 
have special gifts with, a chance to egress themselves and also an op- 
portunity, under expert supervision, to perfect their talents for future 
employment in particular arts fields. This school, then, is designed to 
ser\*e only talented students. Enrollment' is select, with auditions or 
portffflios required of all applicants. 

Profile— An Artist Teaching in a Higb School 

. Ms. X is employed by a public senior high school in a metropolitan - 
area as p drama instructor. Until two years ago, she was aprofessronal 



actress. She is 34. a native of the citv, has a bachelor's deeretr in liberal 
am. and has taken courses toward her Master of Fine Arts degree at a 
local university. She received her teaching pbsition^primarily because 
she was known to the school through her involvement in adramapro-' 
ject that toured the public schools in that district: 

Her acting career before she became a teacher was steady if jiot ex- 
ceptional. She was active in local and regional theat^, had a i^wo-year 
contract with a theater group in El Paso. Texas^ and had appear^ m 
fdlir short-lived Broadway plays. She had also pJayedaTeatured part 
in a movie filmed in New York CitC^nd had dope sorrie television act- 
ing. • ? % 

Ms. X has no intention of abandoning acting career for teSch?? 
ing. She has kept up with her theater contacts and appears in plays pro- 
duced in the area. Occasionally, auditions and rehearsals will c^usehVr 
to miss classes, but when she^accepiedthejob she was tolc^ihat this was 
acceptalJlf as long as she did not miss classes frequently, s^cured'a sub- 
stitute, and pipvided him with a lesson plan. 

Ms. X does not take attendance or give tests in her classes. She tells 
her students ^t the start of the year that if they do not attend her classes; 
the>*.are the losers. The classes are informal and often chatty. She is 
concerned about her students and their future careers as performers. 

She begins her course J)y talking about different theories of acting. 
The only assigned texts are three books -by Konstantin Stanislavski that 
the students are asked to read for theic^wn benefit as the class pro- 
gresses. Her method of instruction incliides her derrfonstrations of how ' 
a scene should be played, folloued fcy individual students trying the 
same scene or other scenes in the play. She does less and less demon- 
strating herself as the year goes on. After her initjal lectures cm acting." 
she has no lesson plans as such, but assigns a scene for each student to 
have ready by a set date, then devotes eacH class session to work on a 
student scene. Sometimes, when she is .performing in a play. -she will 
discuss her roleduringclassiiraeandarrangeforherstudentslosec'the 
^ play. Ms. X<?rades her students- on the basrs of their performance and 
their improvement in performirig cfuring the school year' 



Aitists^ ill Colleges and Universities . 

T ■ . " ■ ■ 

A t has OsuaUy been easy co arrange for an artist to visit a college or uni- 
yersity to lecture before a general assembly or meet with a single class, 
:But generally the visiting artist fails to provide the continuity needed 
for program development and for fulfilling student needs. It is often 
preferable for an artist to serve in residence for a semester; full year, or 
' long^. The formal position of arti>t-in-r«idence has been in effect 
• ^ since the early 1920s and has been used more frequently since W^rld 
War II. In some cases the artist may serve as a regulannember of the 
facul ty/teaching a specific number of courses. In other cases the artist' 
niay visit classes and function primarily as an expert in the particular 
. field vdiile being available for boiji student and facqlty conferences 
and for auendaoce at campus cultural functions. 

For the college, the presenceof the artist on campus carries a certain 
prestige and can be helpful with subsequent fund raising, Tor the 
artist, the benefits of a position ofgjpst-in-residence include addi^. 
tional income, a set place to work^gKheoppoh^^^ 
or discuss his skills with eager listeners. In a letter to dramatist^jPerct 
MacKay. the first literary artist-in-residence at Miami Univctsity, 
- Robert Frost reduced such residency to the level of patronage and im- 
plied that colleges may not be up to playing monarchs: 

In the old days it the favor of kings and courts. In our tJayj far bjftter 
your solution that it should be on the college*, if the cpllej^ could be 
brought to see (heir responsibility in the matter. 



Among the other uses of artists as teachers at the^unijiersfty level is 
the ac'tor-ieacher— an aotor who. working under Actors* Equity actor- 
teacher contract. v> engaged as a teachi^r but also appears in the univer- 
sity's plays. Then there is the guest artist who functions primarily as an 
actor mther than a teacher, but an actor who is to be r^rt of an educa- . 
tional milieu, in which students can learn from w;orking with him or 
her, In 1970. 60 .American colleges employed 187 professional actors 
as guest artists, ^ . i . 

On the graduate level, in a college designed primarily for adult edu- 
cation, the New School for Social Research in NeV York Gity offers 
many courses^;i3Ught by part-time, nontenured faculty membt'fs who 
are well-kno\>;ri p<Tsonalities'. Working journalists tea^h courses in 
jourjialism: comediaqs offer courses in humor: magicians lecture on . 
— TnaJ5i<^and-deTnons{rate their-iJitlls: aiKl-m w^ 
ihe-spot tele\ ision reporting. According to the president of the institu- 
tion. 'Other schools have professors who have never been' in politics 
teaching political science. We want the-pers6r> who has been a poli- 
tician.*' 

Two Profiles — Artists in a tJniversity ^ ' 

.In J958.. William Faulkner. XoblePrize-wintring author, served as* 
writer-in-residence at the University of yirginia. He did not teach reg- 
ular ^classes hut visited the cla'Sses oF other instructors and met with 
\'ariolis university organi'/ations. The classes took the form of ques- 
tion-and-answer sess^ions. portions of which \vere recorded and pub- 
lished- in the book Faulkner in the I'nh'eTsity. vdhvd by Frederick 
Gwynh and Joseph L. Blotner. His remarks were, as « rule, im- 
promptu. Faulkner met with under^jraduate and graduate classes and ' 
other groups on 21 separate (x-rasions. speakirfft ta"more than 1.500 
people. He also scheduled oTfice hours Tor students to -come and^see 
• him. but for some reason students did not q^ome. 

Robert Frost taught both before and after he became well known, 
^e was at Pinkerton .Aaidemy (1906-191 1 ). Plymouth Normal School 
(1912). 'Amherst a)!!ege (1917-1920: 1923-1925: 1926-1938: 19^19-1963);' 
and rhe University of Michigan (1921-22). He primarily taught litera- 
ture andjW riting. but he;iIso taught education and psychology at Ply- ' . 



mouth. His teaching wns characterized by an emphasis on the oral 
interpretation of literature, informal instruction (no tests, no papers). 
He considered his teaching to be an act of performing. Helacked schol- 
arly background (he had no college degree); .he missed classes fre- 
quently; but he was w<*!l liked bV his colleagues and students. Frost 
also wrote extensively about his educational theories iV journals and ' 
magazines. ' 

Many other noted artists have taught dasses in higher education. 
Here is a brief and admittedly incomplete list: composers— Aaron 
Copland. Paul Dukas. Howard Hanson, Roy Harris. Zoltan Kod5ly. 
Arnold Schoenberg, Ralph Vaughah Williams, Leonard Bernstein, 
George Crumb. Robert Palmer, and Elliott Schwartz; actors and 
drrectors-Jerry Lewis. Mercedes MacCambridge. Ncal Kenyon, 
Arnold Moss. Desi Arnaz, Jean Arthur, and -Stella Adler; painters- 
Harold Altman. Walter Kamys. and Kenneth Evett; and musicians and 
vocalists--Ris^' Stevens. Eleanor Steber, John McColluiji.' Janos 
Starker. Ran Blake, and Jorge Bol^l. ' | 

Intm iews with artists teaching at the uhlversity level be found 
in the bc)ok Artists as Professors: Conversations with Musicians 
Painters, Sculptors, by Morris Risenhoo'ver and Robert T. Blackburn. 
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Potenual ProMeffis of Artists as Teachers 

JL he use of artists in education has generally occurred within tradi- 
tionally run schools. Behiad the Artist-in-SchdoIs' Program, for ex- 
ample, is the stated intention that artists assist arts teachers whoihave ^ 
worked-professl^nally. Antidpaung^djiistment problems. Pro- 
ject IMPACT initiated orientation workshojjs for teachers. and admin- . 
istrators. Spokespersons for the ^aticiaa] Endowment for the Artsalso. 
advocate such an orientation for cla^room teachers and anists in the 
Artisr-in-Schools -Program. There havTbe^ reports of successful ad- 
justments. One elementary school principal's initial reaction to a visit- ^ 
ing artist who dressed casually and had a beard and mustache was, "fs 
this guy just going to come^ahd do his an thing and not work with the 
kids?" A week later, the\|rindpal ha<l changed his mind:."We ve had 
kids who were real problems get turned on by what Ken is^ doing. 
Working with Ken is a reward for doing work in the classroom." ^ 

.One reason fpr problems is that the use of artists in schools on a 
syiiematic basis is somewhat innovative, and in some prog;rams school * 
adrjlrnistrators^ and^rtists are tmprepared. In Conneaicut's first ven* 
rurc'^in the Anist^in-Schools Program (1971-72), one consultant- re- 
ported, ■ 'Artists were dropped into the school like paratroof>ers onto a 
strange- terrain. Few instructions were given. They had^o scout out 
teachers, seek allies, and <||rthe best they could without a grieat deal of , 
experience." In Connectxut, a principal confiscafed unedited video- 
tapes of a documentary somestudents winre nniaking about student atti- 
tudes towahi school; an an projea crcated by an artist and students was 

^ ' 20 
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ordered dismantled by the fire marshal; and students were unable to gee 
to a visiting artist because of modular scheduling, 

IiTadditionlto administrative problems, 4iere have been someoperi 
conflicts between teachers, admirfis'irators, Jhd artists. Some adminis- 
trators are naturally skeptical of disruptions in the routine, and arts 
educators are likely to feel threatened, by artists corning into their 
classes. The education direcjor of the National- Endowment for the 
Arts said that one, of his ow.n children asked his teachef%siie class 
were go'ing to have a visiting artist. The teacher replied, *'Oh, ho!- 
We're ifot going to get into that, it'§ a'^ess, and I know it, , , , No one is 
going to come in and take over my authority!" On the other hand, 
teachers have also been jliriHed with the prospect of working with'pro- 
fessional artists, especially famous ones, One of William Faulkner's 
assistants at the University of Virginia becarne a devoted Faulkner fol- 
lower and confidante, co-edited^the transcripts of Faulkner's university 
•classes, and later wrote a twb-v9lume biography of the artist, - ' 

• But 'there is a more significant reason for conflicts between ^tisis 
and school personnel than teachers feeling threatened. The evaluation 
teamjor Project IMPACT.^^for example, decided that the ineffective- 
ness of some of the professional artists iri the^program was du^ to a 
.'Mack of cpmmunicatlon" between them and sch^l personnel Much 
of this communication problem can be attributed to differences in 
temperament and educational perspective, "The most difficult prob- 
Tem initially,'^ sai(^^n assistant sqperintendent about t^e Artist-in- 
Schools Wogram, **was the reaction of the other teachers. The teachers 
didn't understand how an artist works. Most tried to make the anist 
into a teacher like them-:-thc:y felt he should be teaching five periodsa 
day," * " . 

There have been reports of teachers who complain ofartists violat- 
ing school rules, of their missing classes, dismissing classes early, 6r 
taking clas^g?sr^n tinscheduledj field trips. And yet most Artist-in- 
Schools Progrfms inere designed to give artists such freedom. 

Perhaps most extended example of such conflicts between art- 
ists and scj^l personnel is the history of the Western School for the 
Arti in Washington, D,C, A school specifically created for professional 
artist-teachers might have avoided these conflicts. But in the eonver- 



sion of the schbol from a traditional academic high school to a schdol 
(or the arts, conflicts. were ine\'itable, (AH of the folloWi^n^ quotations 
arj^from the newspaper accounts referenced in the Bibliography.) 

Western High School bec^e Western School for the ^ts in 1974. 
(The school's name was later changed to the Dulce Ellington School of 
the Aris.) The arts faculty were mostly professional artists. Many 
people had high hopes for the new school. The assistarit superinten- 
dern^id. "Tm ecstatic about iu W^e haven't really done very jfiuch in, 
this city for our talented kids." The deputysuperintendent said that 
the program would be "very strong academically" and would not be 
bound by "conventional thinking.** The school's artistic director, a 
professional dancer, said. "We would Uke for it to be heayily career- 
oriented, We want [the students] to be prepared for the realities of their 
craft, to know how to get a job and how to keep themselves in shape." 
There were plans for another Washington. D.C.. high school that spe- 
cialized in math. The- D.C. superintertdent was even led to remark, 
"Maybe the general academic high school has had its day.'* 

There were, however, less optimistic voices once the school for the 
arts opened, especially those of non-arts teachers. The new principal's 
-stateiTient that students would be admitted more on the basis of their 
artistic talent than on their academic ability caused concern that qual- 
ity education would not be provided in nonartisiic fields. One teacher 
claimed that plans for the new school w'ere "hurried and ill-conceived. 
They started planning in February fpr September." 

Western's academir classes were to be ptiased put by June. 1 976. but 
e>^n before then there was reportedly continual friction between the 
academic personnel and the arts faculty. Teachers and administrators 
claimed that the arts faculty -^ere ignoring.admii)i|tralive procedures 
and were, not giving students a sound academic background. Some 
. artists were accused of missing classes and not obtaining substitutes. In 
' January. 19.76. the artistic director was suspended when he refused. to 
remove -three nine-foot modernistic statues of Egyptian gods from 
promiheiit display in the school. The^ statues, whith were nude and 
featured oversized genitals, were made of automobile bum^rs by a 
teacher of sculpture. T*he Western principal said she wanted the statues 
removed in order to make room for a student art display, but there were 



mdicaiions that there were other factors influencing her statement. 
The assistant pryifipal of Western told a local news reporter that at 
stak^ "is the question of who is going tct run the school, the principal 
or the artistic director, " The aYts depaf^ent chairman told a repqner 
from the same newspaper that educ^tkrraal freedom andireedom o?ar- 
tistic.expression were the issues, "Any move [that] threatens these free- 
doms is threat t^ the very existence of the school," Parents and stu- 
dents, protested the suspension of the artistic director^and the arts 
faculty threatened to resign. Faced >vith this conflict, the Wng super- 
intendent, who had replaced the superintendent who/start^ the 
•school, reinstated theartisticdirectorahdpromisedthat/heartsschool 
alone would occupy the building in the fall of 1 976, 

In July, I976.thesuperinterident.nowinthepositionpermanemly.- 
announced that the appointmejit of the artistic director woujd not be 
renewed, that the arts program at Western would merge with another 
innovative program. School Without Walls, and that^both programs 
w6uld occupy the same building: The superintendent*said the reason 
for the merger was a iack of money; There were, predictably, more pro- 
tests, and the actual merger never occurred. But the dreaips for Western , 
School for the Arts had failed to materialize because of financial limita- 
tions, administrator indifference, hasty planning, and conflftis ai^iong 
various participants. ' . 

Even at the university level, there ar/ signs thaf someartist-teachers 
Tiave difficulty with the academic environment. The book Artists as 
Professors repows the replies artist-professors gave to the question. 
""Do you like teaching?" ^ ' 

"Sometimes.'Sortieti'mes I don't. , . . Well, T/n a human being. 
^ and some days I just don't feel like facing a group," 

es and no, Sometimes I do: it can be exciting, Oiher limes I 
don't, i think it has something tb do wit^i my willingness or unwill- * 
ingness to verbajize about music,** ^ ♦ 

**I love teaching, , , , I suppose because I'm very good at it. It , 
satisfies my ego, . , , Bu( I think you have to be good at it to like it." ' 

"I'm nift sure that I do, I think it's just about 50/50, 1 do and t ' 
dpnt." 



**Yes. if all I had to do was teach There are many times when 

"maybe Ijn very engrossed in my own wprk.** 

There are admittedly artist-teachers who have a healthy and happy 
relationship with their schools, but the conflicts that do occur point to. 
a difference between a professional artist and an educator, ^n educator • 
de\'Otes his life to the educative process; he learns to cope wi'th educar 
tional red tape in order to achieve success in educating students. An 
artist devotes his life to expressions of his art, or rather expressiorw of 
himself. The two role conceptions are not identical and perhaps not 
totally reconcilable.- ^ 



To 



The Effectiveness of Artists as Teacbeis 



o detmnine the effectiveness of anisis as teachers one must first 
examine Che various measures of effectiveness -Artists are often very 
' popular with'studenrs. The presence of artists in a class represents a 
change in the normal classroom routine. If the artist is a p^forming 
^ artist, students wifl be "entertained. An artist in a class can make real 
what previously might have been aft abstraa notion about the pro- 
cesses of art.- * 

Also (and this is often dted in publidty for various artist-in-schools 
programs) since they are free of a planned curriculum and function 
outside thc^educaiional bureaucTMr, artists are likely to be IdoKed 
upon as friends by-the students. Adolescents often have a romantic 
view of artists as free, libcrated.indi vidua Is who have managed ta be- 
cpme successful in. the competitive world; consequently, ihey-will 
impre^ with artists and seek out theirfriendship. The amiable rela- 
tior)?hip between students-and artists can be an asset in student coun- 
seUng. Artists have had experience in getiin^r started in an arts career, 
and as unofficial weer counselors they can give valuable advice to 
students. • / , 

Butamoretellingmeasureofeffeaivenessistheabilityofariiststo 
change student behavior. There have been many reports of individual 
successes, even of a "minor miracl|'' when a child>om coastal Maine . 
who had never. uttCTcd a.wcwd in sihool suddenly began to sing along 
.with a folk singer: A gir! in Maine! leading how to make a pot out of 
the -clay she. and an artist hatTdug from the local river bank, also : 
Ic^cd about ancient cultures and the geology of the land. The inter- 



disdpHnary nature of the arts has been emphasized in many artist*in- 
schools prc^ranis, > ^ \^ ^ 

Individual success stories, hoVever, have little to say abouythe. 
overall effectiveness of artists as teachers, Asof this writing, jhe Artist- 
ijirSchool^Progxam ^egijn in 1969 has not been pr6perly.evaluated.:A 
Natiortil Endowment for the Ans-sponsored study by th^ Western 
States Arts Foundation was cond^icted primarily b^ means of a ques^j**^ 
tionnaiBe. The study indicated that the pro^m was ^ell liked by • 
teachers anci administrators who worked with it but did not show^ 
whether it fiad achieve^ij^^u^tional objecdves, whether student 
behavior was changed/or; if so. liow and for how long, ^ 

Ralph Smith observed in "A Policy Analysis and Criticism of the 
Artisr-fn-Schools Program of the National Endowment for the y\r^" 
(Art Education, September. 1977) that the literature about the Anist- 
in-Sciiools Program is often contradictory concerning whether rthe 
program i^education- or artist-oriient^. In a reply to a question about 
Smith's comment, the director of the education pjogram^^r the en- 
dowment said in an interview for Music Educators /ounja/: (March.. 
1978y that^is main concern was with whether or not the program 
worked, not. with wh^hef it was fish or fowl, education- or artist- 
oriented. Of course4pvhether it ■'worked" really depends on what type 
of program* ifwas.^The'question abou^the orientation, the intent, or^ 
the goal of using professional artist^ in the classroom is not an idle one 
for educators. - - . " ' . _ 

For example, there is a difference between teachir^g someone how 
to sculpt or how to write a poem and teaching him to appreciate a 
sculpture or poem. It would seem that, the artist. Avho has the skills, is a 
good source person for teaching how to perform the skills, if only'by 
his demohstration of those skills. But the ability to communicate 
about his skills is another matter entirely. And the ability to communi- 
cate informationuo stud^hv is one of the most important qualifica- 
. tions of a teacher/ An assistant to the president of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, in reaction to the r.ecommen^ations in Coming to 
Our Senses, said. "Just as we do not assume that all teachers can be 
artists, the art world shoiil^not assume that teaching does not involve 
some highly specific training and talent." 
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An ardst may not be the best communicator of information aboi^t 
his particular art. One can grow indifferimt to something that one can 
do quite easily. For example, noted actor Laurence Olivier shocked 
many fellow actors and drarria students around the world by stating in 
a 1968 Associated Press interview, "I've never much enjoyed acting. It 
has its attractions, but there are many times when acting seems hardly 
theoccupati6n for an adult." Film director John Ford, in a 1966 inter- 
view with film historian Peter Bogdanovich, answered questions 
about how he shot a particular scene' with the following, remarks: 
"With a camera!" '"What?" "Hmmm, ' Some artists might not know 
why they do a particul^ thing or how they do it. Just as it might be dif- 
ficult for one to explain how to drive a car ("Gently push down the ac- 
celer:ator while occasionally glancing over your left shoulder , , , ,") 
an artist miglft have trouble explaininga patt of his job that he does in- 
stinctively. At the University of Virginia, William Faulkner was asked 
questions about his symbolism and insisted ihathe never consciously 
used symbols. As his class appearances continueJ^aulkner found , 
himself forced to develop stock responses and to a(f)pt literary ter- 
minology that he did not customarily use. Actors in the Guest Artist 
program at colleges and universities, as well as other ahists!^ have 
been recorded as beingoccasionally impatient while working whh stu- ; 
dents because the anisf must stop and start and break his concentra-'-' 
tion to explain'wbat he is doing and *vhy. ^' 

An important factor in judging how effectively an anist can com-^ 
municate his knowledge and skills to his students is whether or not he , 
approaches his art intuitively. If he does, th^ he may not know why he 
does something a particular way Snd so wui^l not be able to discuss it 
with his students,-and he will probably not be a good teacher. Hi§ 
' tendency to aa intuitively may become evident in other areas— ignor- 
ing schedules and regulations, missingclasses.andsoon. Oh the other, 
hand, if the artist has a critical sense and c^n step back andangl^ejiis 
jvork and the work of otl|(?rs, then he will probably be able to discuss ' 
his art effectively in the classroom; he will give the students oppof^^' 
tunity both to learn a skill and to appreciate the results. 

The difference between intuitive, artists and those with a critical 
sense is analogous to a situation.iq sports. "Great" bgsqball, players 



have seldom made "great" managers or coaches. It wasn't the likes of 
Babe Ruth, Gobb, or Joe Dimaggio who became managers of cham- 
pionship teams, but Casey Stengel, Joe Cronin, and Billy Martin, 
who. while their playing careers were not as illustrious as tl^ others', 
had organizational and communicative skills that the others did not 
have. The "star" players' abilities are. to some extent, natural and in- 
tuj^ve. The same if true in golf; there.are the pros on the tournament 
. circuit and the pros who may or may not comp)ete professionally but 
who have the critical sense to advise others, including the touring pros. 

Another faaor that may influence an artist's teaching is attitude. 
An artist may decide he has- to teach because the income he receives 
from teaching is steady while the income from the practice of his art is 
not. Although an artist may also want to be involved in education and 
want to help others become artists, he needs to spend time in the prac- 
tice of his art, too. The earlier quotations from Artists as Professors 
point out. that teaching does take time away from an artistes primary 
vocation. A playwright who teaches classes spends a great deal of time 
helping to shafi^j^e plays* of others instead of concentrating on his 
own work. 
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Conclusions * 

M ore than ever before, professional artists are serving as t^urhers 
at aD educational levels. The employrdent of artists in residenceat coir 
leges and universities was initiated, not necessarily becatise the artists 
Were good teachers but for the personal support of the artists and for 

2 id publicity for die institutions involved. 
On the secondary school level, the Artist-in-Sdiools Program thaft 
existed since 1969 has.pr^ospered with the acceptance of the idea 
that artists can be. effective teachers.\ And the Arts, Education, and 
Amenc^ns Panel recommended the increa^ involveinent of artists in 
education, even though it acknowl^c^edsome criticism of the practice. 
Such contradiction uldmately led to skepticism Wid diisillusionmenL 
The New York Times reported on Christmas Day, 1976, that many 
schools for the arts that employed artists as teachers had been hard hit 
by budget cuts; this might not have been so had the effectiveness of 
artists as teachers been fimly esuiblished at the time? 

What reports that do exist about artists as teachers indicate that the 
practice is popular. However, there havealso been teports of some con- 
flicts between professional artists and school persoi^el. Of . great im- 
portance in determining the relationship betwi^'i^ah artist and school 
pec^le seems to be whether the artist approaches his art intuitively or 
with a critical sense. These different approaches will affeojthe artist's 
ability to comniunicate with students, about his art. Other feaors af- 
fecting the artist's ability to teach effectively are his attitude toward 

teaching, and his reasons icir teadiing. 

* . ■ ■■ ^/ ■ 
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Artists are asked te participate in education because they are artists. 
They have devoted their lives to their art. not to education. The com- 
plaints of teachers that artists miss classes, don't give exams,* and 
ignore school rules^ point to the different career orientation of artists 
and teachers. If to be a "teacher" implies a certain training, outlook, 
attitude, and orientation, then some artists cannot 'be teachers. To ask 
them to aa like teachers is to invite disharmony. 

Some artists have the critical sense necessary to communicate |)ieir 
knowledge'and sk^ls and the attitude and ability to bc<both Artist and 
teacher. They have a valuable role to play in education. Even artists 
who may have difficulty communicating their knowledge and skills to 
students can be of use in eduction by serving as models of the creative 
process at work. In assessing his teacher Robert Frost. Merrill Root 
said that in the "technical sense" Frost was not a "good teachei:.'^He. 
added, however, thai "[t]he best of Frost the teacher was the impact of 
Frost the man. He was not merely another regurgitator; he had ex- 
perienced, lived, created; he lyas an origin:'' 

The employment of artists in the classroom demands screening 
procedures that emphasize communicative ability. Determining 
whether the artist is to function as a teacher or as a resource person and 
part of a teaching t^m shoiild be based on an evaluation of his com- 
munication skills. 

The practice of artists working in education should also be seen as 
an attempt to "reform" arts education, to do away once and for all with 
the separation between artists and arts educators that formerly kept 
artists out of education. This unnecessary distinction is what the edu- 
cation director of the National Endowment for the Arts is getting at 
when he claims that a program does not have to be either education- or 
artist-oriented, fish or fowl. Integrating professional artists into the 
educative process win broaden the perspectives of students and teach- 
ers and give them a down-to-earth, practical view of the realities of the 
artistic life. ! . 
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r Gjudelin^ for Administrators 

• . I. Ask yourself what you think the benefits of bringing an artist to 
your school sbonld be. If you are planning to work through' the Aiiist- 
in-SchooIs Program, call the program coordinator pf the state arts 
agency for information on how to apply. Ask about hb^nceptibn of 
the purposes pf the prograim. Does the program make sense? Does it 
seem workable? Does it fit ia with your educational phil<Mk>phy? 

Z Talk to your faculty about it. Discover any problems^they have 
with the concept. Develop a working plan of things tKat you or they 
should ask or tell the artist when he comes and what you should airbe 
trying to Icam from the artist.. 

3. In the Artist-in-Schools Program or a program run throU^ your 
school system Of state dej^artment of education, ask the appropriate 
individual about the screening procedures for artists. In your own pro- 
gram, discuss appropriate procedures with your faculty; bring up the 
difference between the intuitive artist and the artist with a critical 
sense: In your initial interview with each artist, keep in mind the ques- 
tions and concerns your fsfculty raised and taik^bout them with the 
artist Your interviews with the artist will determine his role in the pro- 
gram, whether jt: is to be, that of a rescKirc^ person or a teacher. 

4. Have an orientation session for the artist and teachers. Define ' 
roles, authority, goals. 

5. Decide* on the best method for evaluating the program (teacher/ 
artist diaries, weekly reports, weekly observations by a third party, be- 
havioral objectives, etc.). * 

6. Make arrangements to meet with each teacher and artist once \ 
each week, quaner, or seinester, whidiever seems best: 
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